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thus multiplies the followers of Christ, till he 
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THE BANIAN TREE. 

The Banian tree is found in more beauty and 
perfection in the scorching clime of India, than in 
other places. It is sometimes called the Burr 
tree, or Indian fig, and is different from any tree 
that grows in England. Each tree is in itself a 
grove, and sometimes spreads to an amazing ex- 
tent; hardly ever decaying while the earth af- 
fords it sustenance. Every branch from the 
main body throws out its own roots several 
yards from the ground: these, at first, are thin, 
slender fibres; but they grow thicker until they 
reach the surface, and then, striking into the 
ground, increase to large trunks, and become 








parent trees, shooting out new branches, which | 


produce roots, and trees, in the same manner as 
before: thus the tree grows, every branch pro- 
ducing a succession of stems, until the whole as- 
sumes the appearance of a grove. 

A Banian tree, with its many trunks, forms 
the most beautiful bowers and cool recesses that 
can be imagined; its leaves are large, soft, and 
of a lively green; its fruit is a small fig, which, 
when quite ripe, is of a bright scarlet color. It 
affords sustenance or shelter to the monkey, the 
squirrel, and the peacock ; as well as to various 
kinds of small birds. 

We can hardly forma proper notion of the ex- 
tent of these trees. On the banks of the river 
Merbudda, a Banian tree grows, which, if meas- 
ured round its principal stems, is nearly two 
thousand feet in circumference. It has three 
hundred and fifty large trunks, and more than 
three thousand smaller ones; and it is said that 
seven thousand persons may find ample room to 
repose under its shade. Green wood-pigeons, 
doves, peacocks, monkeys, squirrels, and large 
bats, find a shelter among its branches. 

The Banian tree flourishes and throws out its 
green leaves beneath the radiance of the sun; 
the Christian throws out his graces beneath the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness. The Ban- 
ian tree spreads wide its branches, which, taking 
root, produce other trees; the Christian extends 
his influence, his faith, and love, and his hopes, 
which, through mercy, taking root in other 
hearts, influence them to grow in grace, and to 
become Christians like himself. The Banian 
tree becomes a grove of goodly trees, pleasant 
to gaze upon: the Christian, blessed from above, 


forms a band, a goodly company of faithful wor- 
shippers. 
beautiful to the eye: and 
fruit also, far more lovely than that of the trees 
of the field. t 
creatures that seek its protection: the Christian 


a 


The Banian tr ings forth fruit, 
€ » Christian bears 


The Banian tree is a shelter to the 


man, too, by his love unfeigned, his zeal, his 
fidelity, his prayers, and his praises, is a shelter 
and protection to all whom he can assist and 
serve. 

But while we thus draw the resemblance be- 
tween the Christian and the Banian tree, let us 
bear in mind, in reference to ourselves, that ‘a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit ;” and 
also, that ‘‘every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire,” 
Matt. vii. 18, 19. [ Thoughts for Thoughtful. 











rying over the snow to their homes. It was an 
inflexible rule among these retired people, that 
every member of the family must be at home and 
in bed, immediately after nine o’clock. The 
only exception to this rule wasin favor of youths 
and maidens somewhat older than the lads who 
form the subject of our story. seagtr 
‘*Where are Thomas and Harry?” asked 
some of the little boys. 

‘““They’ve skated off to the other side,” re- 
plied one ; ‘don’t wait for them ; they will take 
care of themselves.” . 

Thomas had skated off some time before, and 
he had given Harry a clap on the shoulder, as 
a sign that he was to follow., On they went as 
swift as the wind; sometimes in the clear moon- 
light, and sometimes in the shadows of the rocks 
on the shore. They laughed and called to each 
other as they went, yet they kept pretty near 
together. They had got into a lonely corner of 











NARRATIVE... 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SKATERS. 
It was on a clear, cold night in winter, that 
two boys made their waf over a crust of glitter- 
ing snow towards a small lake which lay among 
sachusetts. On three sides of this lake, the land 
rose rough and abrupt; but on the northern side 
where the road ran, there were some lights 
twinkling from the windows of a few small farm- 
houses, and from almost every one of these 
houses, one or more boys hag come out to enjoy 
the pleasure of skating on the ice by moonlight. 
Thomas and Harry were friends. 


helping one another, both in their work and in 


\play with Harry Wilson. 


usual, walked sorrowfully, side by side. 


they were to spend together. 


gether. 


again. 





spreads abroad the gospel of the Redeemer, and 


lived near each other, and went to the same 
school; and they had long been in the habit of 


their play. But this day, their fathers had quar- 
relled, and Mr. Bates, Thomas’s father, who 
was a man of fiery temper, had told his son when 
leaving the door, to make the most of this evening, 
for it was the very last time he should ever go to 
Thomas: knew that 
his father was an obstinate man, and that he had 
been to blame in the quarrel, and that he felt 
sure that it would not soon be made up; so the 
two boys, instead of running and shouting as 
When 
they came to the lake, however, and joined in 
the sport with the other boys, their spirits rose ; 
and they determined to forget their trouble, and 
enjoy the evening, since it was to be the last 
They were the 
best skaters on the lake, and they amused them- 
selves, and excited the admiration of the smaller 
boys, by making all sorts of difficult figures to- 
They would skate around in circles, 
and then cut the figure of an eagle or of a horse 
upon the ice; and after some successful feat, 
when the boys began to shout and hurrah, they 
would shoot off to a great distance, and after a 
while, appear suddenly among their play-mates 
They kept it up in this manner, till the 
faint sound of the bell from a distant village told 
the hour of nine o’clock. Then, all the urchins 
might be seen unbuckling their skates, and hur- 


the pond, when one of Harry’s skates became 
loose, and he stooped down to buckle it tighter. 
It took him three or four minutes to do this, 
and just as he was rising up, he thought he heard 
Thomas shout his name from a distance, with 
akind of fearful cry. He looked about in every 
direction, but he could see nothing of Thomas, 


the hills, in one of the squthern counties of Mas- and every thing around him was as silent as the 


grave. He saw some of the boys at a great dis- 
tance on the snow, but he knew that Thomas 
would not have gone without him. He called 
his name, he skated about in every direction, he 
peered into the shadows of the rocks, thinking 
he might be hiding in sport, but nothing could 
he see of his friend. Near the border of the 


They lake inthis part, the ice had become thin, and 


there were some holes. A dreadful thought 
crossed Harry’s mind, as he skated eagerly 
towards the spot. ‘Thomas! Thomas!” cried 
he, ‘‘ where are you ?” Just then he happened to 
look down at a clear thin spot in the ice where 
the moon was shining brightly, and he saw a 
boy’s pale face beneath it. There was Thomas 
under the ice ;—he had fallen into a large hole 
that was near. Having’ shouted his friend’s 
name in agony, but received no answer, he did 
not know whether he was dead or alive. He 
thought his hand moved, but it might be the mo- 
tion of the water. 

What was to be done? Harry took off his 
skates, and tried to break the ice with them but 
could not. Then he drew near the hole, but 
the ice was so thin, that it bent and broke under 
him, and he came very near getting into the wa- 
ter himself. He shouted with all his might, but 
was answered only by the echoes from the hills. 
While straining his eyes over the ice, he thought 
he saw a small, dark object at some distance. 
He ran to it and found that it was a pole, with 
a hook in the end of it, which some fisherman 
had brought there for the purpose of catching 
eels. ‘*Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Harry, 
‘*perhaps I shall save Thomas, after all.” He 
ran back to the place where the ice had been 
broken off, when he made some dents about 
three-feet from the edge. Then he laid himself 


flat upon his breast on the ice, and putting the 
toes of his shoes into these holes, he stretched 
out his arms as far as he could, and thrust the 
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pole under the ice. ‘’Thomas! Thomas! if you 
are not dead, grasp the pole!” shouted Harry. 
He thought he heard an indistinct murmur, and 
he felt ‘something at the end of the pole. He 
drew it towards him, and presently he saw a 
hand, and then an arm, and finally the head of 
his friend. He felt the ice bend and crack until 
his own head and arms were in the water, but 
he held on with his feet, till ai last, after much 
pulling and struggling, and such feeble efforts 
as I'homas was still able to make, he succeeded 
in dragging him to a firm part of the ice, where 
he lay almost insensible. Harry fell to rubbing 
his face, and stomach, and hands, shouting at 
intervals with all his might. 

It was now ten o’clock, and both Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Bates had become alarmed about their 
boys. The former, instead of going to bed, had 
taken his hat and come out towards the pond to 
listen. He thought he heard Harry shouting, 
and caine as quickly as possible to the place. 
With Harry’s assistance, he raised Thomas to 
his feet, and finding that he was able to walk, 
they took him home between them. 

As they came near the house, they saw that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bates were sitting up, and listening 
anxiously. They took the cold, wet boy into 
the house, and helped his mother to undress 
him, and wrap him in warm blankets; while she 
was alternately crying, and asking questions, 
and uttering exclamations of sorrow and of joy. 

All this time old Mr. Bates did not stir, or say 
a word; but when Thomas had told his story, 
and had got warm and comfortable, Harry and 
his father bade Mr. Bates good night and moved 
towards the door. 

“Stay a minute,” said Mr. Bates. He took 
a key and unlocked an old desk that stood in 








one corner of the room, and brought from a 
small drawer, a dark, leathern purse. In this 
was a piece of money about the size of a half 
dollar, but when he drew it forth, they saw that 
it was an eagle. ‘Take this,” said he, offering 
it to Harry. 

Harry drew back, and would not receive it. 

*¢ You take it then,” said he, pressing it upon 
Harry’s father. Mr. Wilson shook his head. 

‘*How then am Ito pay you for this great 
kindness ?” said the old man. 

Thomas raised his pale face from the bed. 
**Q! father, let Harry and me be friends, and 
do you and Mr. Wilson be friends; and perhaps 
we may some time or other, be able to pay 
them.” 

“Are you willing,” said Mr. Bates, ** to be 
friends with me, and to forgive ine ?” 

Mr. Wilson assured him that he was willing 
and glad to be friends, and when he shook him 
kindly by the hand, and bade him good night, 
he saw what he had never seen on the hard old 
man’s face before, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 8S. 8S. A. 
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THE WANDERING LAMB. 

‘Tt gives me great pleasure,” said uncle Wil- 
liam as he stirred the blazing fire, and laid on a 
large log of wood, ‘‘to see you lads ready and 
willing to receive instruction, and I hope we shall 
all reap some benefit from our meeting together. 
I am going to tell you of a wandering lamb. 
which I had under my care. You knew that in 
some parts of the country, where there are a 
great number of sheep, men are paid to watch 
over them, as sheplierds; not indeed to defend 
them from wolves or bears, but to keep them to- 
gether, safe from thieves, and to lead them to 
good pasture. Now, before I came to live here, 
this was my business; I was a shepherd; and I 
watched over my flock by day, and penned them 
up in the fold by night. They did not feed in 
beautiful fields, but on a large down and common, 
and J, with my faithfyl and trusty old dog, Tray, 
have spent many an hour and week with them, 
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I always counted them over at night, to sce if all 
were there; and had they been mine own, I do 
not think I could have attended to them with 
more care. 

‘*T hold it as a rule, my dear boys, that aser- 
vant should be as careful of his employer’s prop- 
erty as his own; and I hope, when any of you 
go to service, that you will remember this. Ours 
should not be eye service, but we should seek 
to act as in the sight of God, knowing that by 
him we shall be judged at the last day. That 
servant, whether old or young, is unworthy of 
his place who would knowingly pilfer, waste, ne- 
glect, or destroy any goods of his employer. I 
was pleased when I found al] things going on 
well; but one night when I came to look about 
me, a lamb was missing. Not having heard it at 
all, I wondered where it could be; and when I 
had secured the others, I and my dog set out to 
search and find wanderer. We looked 
around, and not ing it for some time, I 
feared some accident had happened to it. At 
length I heard a faint bleating, and Tray wagged 
his tail; we went further, and at last found the 
poor little weary creature in a deep hole, which 
in rainy weather was filled with muddy water. 
Tray barked and frisked about, and I soon res- 
cued the little prisoner, and carried it in my 
arms to its own sorrowing mother. Poor lamb! 





how pleased it was once more to find its home, 
and its tender mother ; and I also felt glad to be 
able to give it so much pleasure. 

‘¢ Now, tell me, all those who can, to what we, 
as sinners, are compared 2” 

Josiah. To wandering sheep. 


Henry. ‘All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way,”’ Isa. 
liii, 6. 

James. ‘For we are as sheep going astray,” 
1 Peter, ii, 25. 

John. “They go astray as soon as they be 
born, speaking ligs,” Psa. lviii. 3. 

‘¢ True.” replied uncle William, ‘* You have 
answered well; and who is called in Scripture, 
‘The good Shepherd?” 

** Jesus Christ,’ was the general answer. 

Uncle. And can you give me any passages in 
Scripture to prove this? 

James. Jesus says, ‘I am the good Shepherd : 
the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep,” 
John, x, 11. ; 

John. ‘He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd,” Isa. Ix, 11° 

Alfred. ‘*He shall gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom,” Isa. xl, 11. 

Uncle. Very well, and may the eye of this 
great Shepherd, this watchful Preserver, ever be 
on you all. You are surrounded by dangers, and 
have foes on every side. There is a roaring 
lion, and he “ gocth about seeking whom he may 
devour ;”’ none but this’ good Shepherd can de- 
fend from his rage. Never think you are able 
of yourselves to take care of your souls, because 
your enemy may come in when you are not look- 
ing for him; and in your own strength you can 
never withstand him. Alfred says that this good 
Shepherd carries the lambs in his bosom; how 
very kind and tender this is! He knows how 
likely they are to stray ; how weak, and careless, 
and trifling they are; and how much Satan tries 
to destroy them; and so he holds them in his 
bosom, and takes care of them. 

After a few more simple hints, uncle William 
took up his Bible, and read the tenth chapter of 
John, and explained it to his charge. There we 
find that Jesus Christ loved his flock, and thut 


he did not leave them to the destroyer, but 
watched over them. All then sung two verses 
of that sweet hymn. 
“ See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stands, 
With all engaging charms, 
Hark how he calls his tender lambs, 
And folds them in his arms! 
Permit them to approach, he cries, 
Nor scorn their humble name ; 
For *twas to save such souls as these 
The Lord of angels came.” 

Then the good man kneeled down, and prayed 
with his nephews; and, after they had thanked 
their uncle, they ran home as fast as they could, 
very much pleased. 

And now, my young reader, let me say a word 
to you. Are you a lamb of the fold of Jesus? 
Perhaps you think you are able to take care of 
yourself; but you do not know your weakness 
if you think so. How many a lamb has strayed 
and wandered, and has been torn in pieces by 
the roaring lion! and if you do not keep close 
to Jesus, this will be your sad fate. You must 
look up to him in every difficulty ; he will lead 
you to pleasant pastures, you shall lie down be- 
side the still waters, and at last he will take you 
to his own glory, where the wild beasts of the 
forest cannot come, but where you will be happy 
forever. [Uncle William and Nephews. 





THE TWO NOSEGAYS. 

One fine summer evening, as the mother of 
Virginia and Maria was walking with them in 
the garden, she observed that, from time to 
time, they went away by themselves, and whis- 
pered mysteriously together; ani) whenever she 
went toward them, to inquire into the subject 
of their conversation, they stopped and began to 
play about. 

This conduct disturbed her very much, for 
she knew that when girls have anything which 
they wish to conceal from their mothers, there 
must be something wrong about it. 

This case, however, was an exception to the 
general rule. Virginia and Maria had nothing 
improper in their minds; but the next day was 
their mother’s birth-day, and they wished to 
think of something which would be a suitable 
present for them to make her. 

Virginia was two years older than Maria, and 
the two sisters were very different. Virginia 
was lively, quick, and graceful; Maria was 
quiet, modest, and loving. 

‘‘Let us make mamma some present, which 
will prove which of us possesses the finest taste,” 
said Virginia. ‘In our gardens and the meadow 
the flowers are all striving to see which will ex- 
cel in beauty. Let us choose, from among them, 
the flowers we like best, and make a nosegay, 
each by ourselves; and then see which our 
mother will prefer.” 

Maria agreed to her sister’s proposal, and 
early on the next morning, they went by differ- 
ent paths, through the meadow and garden, to 
make their choice. All the flowers smiled upon 
them, and seemed io invite attention; but they 
flew, like butterflies from one to the other, un- 
certain where to choose. At length the early 
morning was gone, and it was time for them to 
return to breakfast. They both knew that a 
want of punctuality would displease their mother, 
more than any nosegay could give her pleasure, 
so they broke off their flowers hastily, and car- 
ried them to the house, without even suffering 
each other to see what they had. 

Soon after breakfast, Virginia approached her 
mother with a smile of satisfaction, and very 
gracefully presented her a bunch of fresh moss 
roses, in a jittle basket curiously woven of the 
green leaves of the bush, 

‘Dear mother!” said she, ‘*see how, from 
this little basket of leaves, this full blown moss- 
rose lifts up its head in the centre, with a color 
so lively and so soft. ‘This beautiful rose is you, 





mother, and this little bud beneath its shadow, 
is your Virginia.” 
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Maria approached with a timid step, and 
spoke in a low hesitating voice : 

‘‘Mother, here is my nosegay. It is not so 
beautiful nor ingenious as Virginia’s rose basket. 
It is only a bunch of honey-suckle blossoms, 
from the vine which twined around the nut tree, 
as I would rest on you.” 

When Maria said this, she threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck, and wet her cheek 
with tears of quiet love. ‘ 

The beauty and ingenuity of the rose-basket 
had delighted the eye of the happy mother ; but 
Maria’s-present, touched her heart; and tears 
filled her eyes, as she returned the embrace of 
her affectionate child. 

‘‘My dear children,” said she, ‘your gifts 
are like yourselves, and shall both be precious 
to me.” As she said this, she took the rose-bud 
from the basket, and twining it with the honey- 
suckles, put them both in her bosom. 








MORALITY. 








TRAVELLING ON THE ERIE CANAL. 


Forester and Marco remained for some time 
upon the deck, watching the changes in the 
scenery, and listening to the music, until at 
length they found that the evening air began to 
feel cool and chilly, and then they concluded to 
go into the cabin. 

The cabin was nearly full. A great many 
men were seated on the cushioned seats, which 
extended along the sides. Others were upon 
stools by the tables, and some were standing. 
The captain, who was a very young looking 
man, not much older than Forester, was, just 
taking his place at the little portable desk which 
was upon one of the tables, to receive the money 
from his passengers. Those whose names had 
been already put down, paid first, and then the 
others came up one by one, and the captain en- 
tered their names as fast as he received their 
money. The passengers were all talking about 
the crowded state of the boat, and wondering 
what they were going to do in the night. They 
said it would not be possible to prepare places 
enough for them all to sleep. Forester and Marco 
both thought, from the conversation, that it was 
unusual to have so large a number of passengers. 

Marco sat down upon a stool, and began to 
listen to some conversation between Forester 
and one or two other gentleman, who were sit- 
ting there. He was soon iuterrupted, however, 
for the captain, after having finished receiving 
his payments, and putting away his money, rose 
and said, ‘Now, gentlemen, if you. will let us 
have the cabin, we will make up the berths.” 

‘*‘ We shall have to take the tow-path then,” 
said one of the men who were sitting there, * for 
there is no room for us on deck.” 

The passengers seemed rather reluctant to go 
on deck. However,a number of them soon 
rose and moved slowly out of the cabin. Some 
of them went up on the upper deck; others 
crowded around the helmsman at the stern. For- 
ester and Marco went there because they were 
a little afraid of the bridges. 
the stern, they were on the lower deck, and 
their heads were more evidently safe. There 
would have been little danger on the upper deck, 
however, for the helmsman always called out 
‘“* Bridge,” whenever the boat approached a 
bridge; so that even if a person should happen 
to be looking the other way, he would not come 
upon the danger without warning. 

The helmsman found it somewhat difficult to 
see which way to steer, there were so many per- 
sons standing up before him on the deck. At 
length he said, in a gentle voice, 

‘* The boat would go better, if the gentlemen 
would go farther forward. She would not draw 
so much swell after her.” 

Marco and Forester looked at the swell. It 
formed a great wave, which seemed to dash con- 
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tinually along the banks of the canal, just behind 
the boat. They understood that the helmsman 
meant that by crowding into the back part of the 
boat, the passengers caused that part to sink 
deep into the water,and thus to increase the swell. 

‘It makes her bows rise right up,’’ said the 
helmsman, speaking to one of the hands belong- 
ing to the boat, who stood near him. 

The passengers, however, paid no attention to 
these intimations of the steersman. Forester 

hought that it was better to have the boat draw 
Sees swell than that he and Marco should get 
knocked off into the canal by a bridge. What 
reasons influenced the others are uncertain, but 
none of them moved. 

They all stood in this manner, almost in per- 
fect sitence, for about a quarter of an hour. 
Now and then, two or three who were standing 
near together, held a littlesconversation, in an 
under tone, and frequently Marco pointed out 
something to Forester’s notice. At length their 
attention was aroused by hearing a voice coming 
out from among the persons who were standing 
around the door of the cabin. It called out, 

‘¢Mr. Forester.” 

*‘ Here,” said Forester.. 

**Come forward, Mr. Forester, and choose 
your berth,” said the voice. 

So Forester made his way, as well as he could, 
into the cabin, Marco following him. For- 
ester pushed forward rapidly to the upper end of 
the cabin, and putting his‘ hand upon a berth, 
said, ‘I choose this, sir.” 

While he was walking forward, Marco had 
time to observe the changes which had taken 
place in the cahin while he and Forester had 
been out. The curtain was drawn before 
the ladies’ saloon, so that that part of the cabin 
was now cut off from view. Over the place 
where the seats had been, that is along the sides 
of the cabin, were rows of berths, just wide 
enough for a man to lie iw, and just far 
enough apart for a man to creep in between 
them. ‘There were three in each tier: an up- 
per, a middle and a lower one. Forester chose 
the middle one, in the tier which was nearest the 
ladies’ saloon. 

‘“‘Very well, sir,” said the captain, ‘ you had 
better get right into it, befoge anybody else gets 
it.” Then, looking at his paper again, the cap- 
tain moved towards the door of the cabin and 
called out in a loud voice, ‘* Mr. Baron.” 

Marco and Forester both laughed, and For- 
ester, putting his hand upon Marco’s shoulder, 
said, ** Here.” 

The captain smiled too when he found that 
the Mr. Baron, whose name he had announced 
so pompously, was only Marco. 

‘Very well,” said he, “ let him take the berth 
right over you. He is young and spry, and can 
climb.” 

‘¢ Shall I undress myself ?” said Marco to For- 
ester in a low tone. , 

*““No,” said Forester, ‘only take off your 
shoes and hat.” 

Marco had some difficulty in climbing up into 
his berth, and Forester had still more in getting 
into his. They found that the berth consisted 
of a piece of canvass stretched across a frame, 
with one sheet and one coverlid upon it. There 
was also a little square pillow at the head, small- 
er and thinner than anything that Marco had ever 
seen for a pillow before. 

In the meantime the captain went on, calling 
the other names in the order in which they stood 
upon his list ; and as fast as the men were called 
they chose their berths and got into them. 

The passengers seemed disposed to be dissat- 
isfied at the closeness of their quarters. The 
frames which supported the berths appeared to 
be very frail, and they creaked and settled as the 
occupants got into them, as if they were coming 
down. One man, who was in the middle berth, 
opposite to Forester’s across the cabin, began to 
punch the lodger who was above him, with his 











knee; for the berths were so near together that 
avery slight flexure of any of the limbs of one 
in a lower berth, brought an elbow or a knee in- 
to contact with the under side of the bed above. 

** Lie still, down there,” said the lodger above 
‘Then keep off of me,” said the lodger below. 
This dialogue was followed with a loud peal of 
laughter from all around. 

In the meantime, the cabin began to get very 
full, as more and more names were called and the 
persons answering to them came in from the 
deck. The voices became loud, and jocose re- 
marks and laughter broke forth in every direc- 
tion; and thus before long the cabin became 
full of confusion, frolic and fun. 

Marco lay still, enjoying the scene very much. 
He listened to hear the various sounds which 
came to his ear from every part of the cabin. 
Every now and then, the loud voice of the cap- 
tain, calling out, Mr. Green, or Mr. WiLiiaMs, 
or some other passenger’s name, rose above the 
general din. A great deal of the noise was con- 
fused and indistinct; but Marco could get 
catches of the conversation, which, as it came 
to his ear from various parts of the cabin, sound- 
ed somewhat as follows : 

‘‘T wish I had a string to tie up my hat and 
hang it up; for there is no place to put it down 
anywhere.” —‘“ Captain, what are you going to 
do with the rest of us that have not got any 
berths ?”—**Oh, what a pillow! ’tisn’t bigger 
than my hand.”—* Do you kick, sir, in your 
sleep ?”—*“ Kick! yes, sir.”"—*‘ For if you do I 
don’t want you over my head.”—* Captain, 
where shall I put my boots ?”—* Mr. Betpen.”’ 
‘“‘Here.” ‘Choose your berth, sir.” ‘ They’re 
all taken but that one.”—‘‘ Gentlemen, don’t 
make such a noise,—I want to go to sleep.” — 
‘‘ My pillow is so thin, captain, that it makes my 
head lower than my heels.” 

These and similar sounds grew louder and 
more confused, the more Marco listened to them. 
He was at first much amused; but he was tired 
and sleepy. He shut his eyes, and once or twice 
almost lost himself in slumber. At length he 
heard a peculiar thump and a dash of water about 
the boat. He aroused himself and looked up. 
The noise which he heard was evidently without. 
It was the noise made by the boat passing through 
alock. As soon as Marco understood this, he 
was surprised to find that the cabin, within, was 
entirely still. 

He put his head out over the edge of his berth 
and looked down. The floor was entirely cov- 
ered with sleepers. ‘They were lyiug across the 
cabin, with their head upon the cushions, which 
had been taken off the seats. Their heads were 
close to the line of berths on one side, and their 
feet to those on the other. The width of the 
boat was just enough to let them lie so. They 
were close together, and jthe range extended 
through the whole lengthofthecabin. They all 
appeared to be sleeping quietly. Marco listened, 
and when the agitation of the boat occasioned 
by its passing the lock, ceased, he could hear 
no sound except the occasional tread of foot- 
steps upon the deck above him. 

“It must be midnight,” said Marco to him- 
self, ‘‘ and I have been asleep all this time.” 

The next thing Marco was conscious of was 
hearing a voice on the other side of the cabin, 
saying, ‘* Come, Charles, get up.” 

He opened his eyes, and he saw a man stand- 
ing before a berth, trying to awake the person 
who was occupying it. 

‘¢ What do you want 2” said the man whom h 
called Charles, in a sleepy voice. 

‘‘Come, the captain says we must get up.” 

‘¢ What for ?”’ said Charles. 

‘* Because, it’s morning.” 

Here Marco turned and looked out of the win- 
dow which was opposite to his berth, It was in- 
deed morning. The sun was gilding the tops of 
thetrees. Just then he saw Forester get out of 


his berth, and so Marco got down from his too. 
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When Forester and Marco had put on their 
shoes and hats, they went out of the cabin. 
They found the men who had preceded them in 
getting up, washing themselves from a basin 
which was placed upon a little bench, near the 

place where the steersman stood. aT 
‘There was a looking-glass too, hanging ina 
place where there was just room enough for one 
person to stand, with a comb and a hair-brush 
by the side of it. There was a door opened in- 
to alittle kitchen in that part of the boat, where 
‘a black cook seemed to be getting some break- 
fast. Marco looked at all these things with great 
interest; and even Forester regarded them with 
some curiosity, but he did not seem to feel much 
personal interest in these means and facilities 
for supplying his usual morning wants. Marco, 
too, as soon as he had once seen these novelties 
began to look rather sober. It was cold and 
chilly outside, and everything in the cabin looked 
cheerless and uncomfortable; for the room was 
full of berths and beds, and of persons getting up 
from them. In a word, both Marco and Fores- 
ter were satisfied with travelling on the canal. 
[Marco Paul’s Travels. 


A SHORT LESSON FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. 

Willy Smith was a little boy and lived in 
England with his mamma, Lady Lucy Smith. 
He was a good little boy, for he loved Jesus 
Christ and loved to read his Bible and do what 
it taught him. It happened that Willy had a 
little friend about four years old, who came to 
pay a visit at his mamma’s house, and his 
mamma said to Willy when he came that he 
should try to teach his little friend something 
about Jesus Christ and the Bible. This pleased 
little Willy, for he knew that his little friend 
could never be happy unless he learned these 
things. So one day, Willy and his little friend 
were sitting alone in the parlor, and he thought 
this would be a good time to begin. 

Willy took down the family Bible that had 
large print and laid it on the table. He then 
said,** Now, you are a little boy and not able'to 
read, so I will read you a lesson in the Bible,” 
and he opened to the tenth chapter of the Gos- 
pel of St. John, and said he would begin at the 
9th verse. Now, said Willy, I will just read 
you a lesson with four words, one word for 
every year you are old, and here itis in the 8th 
verse, “‘ I am the door.” Now you don’t know 
the meaning of these words, so I will tell you. 
Well then you see this I, it is not a little i with 
a dot on it, but it is a big I; now that is Jesus, 
I think, but I am not sure that whenever there 
is a big I it ought to mean JesusChrist. ‘I Je- 
sus am the door.” Now the next little word is 
a-m am; now you are a very little boy, and 
don’t know grammar, but my mamma has taught 
me that am is the present tense, it is not I was 
the door, or I will be the door, but I am the 
door, I Jesus am the door now, not that Jesus 
was the door once, or that Jesus will be the door 
SOME DAY, but Jesus is the door now. ‘Jesus 
am the door.” But see the next word ¢-h-e the. 
Now you are a very little boy and you have not 
learned grammar yet, but my mamma has taught 
me that the is the definite article; Jesus does 
not say, [am a door, for then there might be 
more doors than one, but he says, “1 am THE 
poor,” and then you know there is no doors be- 
sides. Iam THe door. Now we are come to 
the last word, and it is the longest : d-o-o-r, door, 
I am the door. Now if your father was sitting 
in the next room and called you to go into him, 
you would not go through the wall, for you 
would find it hard and you could not go through 
it, but you would go to the door and then would 
get into him at once, and you could not get in 
any other way. Now Jesus is the door, and we 
cannot get to our Father whoisin heaven except 
through Jesus, ‘‘I am the poor.” Now won't 
you remember this short lesson ? “ Finis.” 
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The Happy Children. 

There are moments when the most buoyant hearts, the 
most elastic spirits, are bowed down, and it was so with 
me yesterday, when I walked abroad. The sun shone, 
and we all love sunshine, the wind blew, and I delight 
in a high wind, yet still 1 began to be cumbered with 
many cares, and my heart sank within me. 

AsI continued my walk, brooding on trifling vexa- 
tions and imaginary evils, I came suddenly to a turn iff 
the lane, where two ragged lads were amusing them- 
selves; the one swinging the other to and fro on a gate. 
They were both of them highly delighted, and the one 
on the gate at least was as happy as a king. 

He sat on the topmost bar, holding it with his hands, 
while his toes were tucked in between two of the bars 
below him, that he might not fall. His face was un- 
washed, and his hair uncombed; his stockingless feet 
came through his shoes, and his ragged raiment fluttered 
to and fro in the wind: but these things troubled him 
not ; for every time the rattling gate was banged against 
the gatepost, he burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ Oh,” thought I, “and can happy-hearted childhood, 
with scanty blessings, revel in mirth, and indulge wildly 
in unrestrained merriment, and age, surrounded with un- 
numbered mercies, give way to repining and despond- 
ency! Shame, shame upon me!” AgainI looked at 
the young rogues at their pastime, and heard the wild 
laugh of the happy urchin exalted on the gate. The 
sunshine that beamed on my head seemed to enter into 
my heart; the wind that blew around me raised my 
spirit, and I began to sing of mercy. “O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. Let us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise unto him 
with psalms,” Psa. xcv. 1, 2. [Thoughts. 

a ed 


The Railroad Station. 


I have but just returned from the railroad station, 
where every one I saw seemed to have ardor in his 
heart, and hurry in his eye. If we were half as much in 
earnest in preparing for heaven as we are for our jaunts 
of pleasure, and our journies of business, it would be 
something! What a bustle pervaded the whole station! 
loading and unloading, running backwards and forwards, 
some going into the carriages, and others coming out, 
while the rattling vehicles set off and arrived by turns. 

In the midst of all this bustle, I noticed a man walk- 
ing cooly along with a tin pan in his hand, greasing the 
wheels of the carriages. He took no notice of the fine 
folk or the bustle: whoever and whatever the people 
might be, did not appear at all to trouble his head: 
whither they came or went, was no business of his; on 
he went with his employment: it was his duty to grease 
the wheels, and gre@se the wheels he did. 

Thinks I to myself, “Here’s a lesson for me. This 
man is but a picture of what I should be.” Qh that I 
had humility and godly integrity enough in my heart to 
go straight on with my work! “greasing the wheels,” 
if needs be! patiently and cheerfully occupying the 
lowest station assigned me by duty, until it should be 
said unto me, “ Friend, go up higher,” Luke xiv. 10. 

—_—>—— ab. 


The Blind Leading the Blind. 


In a country village, in England, there lived some 
years since a blind man, a member of the Methodist So- 
ciety, who was in the habit of attending a Methodist 
chapel about two miles from the place of his residence, 
and having been long accustomed to the road, could 
find his way as well as those of his brethren who were 
blessed with the use of sight. A soldier, who had been 
discharged from the army, in consequence of the total 
loss of sight, afterward came to reside at the same vil- 
lage, and also attended the Methodist chapel. Being 
ignorant of the road, he sought the friendly aid of the 
blind brother before mentioned, who regularly took him 
to and from the house of God, so that on nearly every 
Sabbath might be seen the singular spectacle, of the 
blind leading the blind. 


i ania ahathit 
The Easiest Cure for Intemperance. 


We have seldom met with a more striking instance 
of the union of simplicity and wisdom,—for which Quakers 
are remarkable,—than the following:—A man addicted 
to habits of intoxication was suffering the usual misera- 
ble consequences, and, in a moment of repentance, said 
he would give any thing to cure himself. 

“It is as easy as to open thine hand,” said a Quaker, 
“Convince me of that,” replied the inebriate, “and I 
will persevere in the experiment.” 

“When thou takest the tempting glass into thine 
hand,” replied the Friend, “ before thou liftest the liquor 


to thy lips, open thine hand and keep it open, and thou 
wilt be cured.” - 





. variety of articles in the next Volume. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
A new Volume of this popular Juvenile Week- 
ly Paper, will commence on the 12th of May 
next. It is the intention of the Publisher to 
ENLARGE the sheet, so as to admit a greater 


The Terms of the Companion are, 


A single copy, $ 1 a year in advance. 
Six copies for $5 * ™ 


> 

25 copies, 80 cents per copy, “ ao 
50 do 75 do. ‘id < g S 
100 do. 50 do. 6“ 20 





The following Letter from a Gentleman in Geor- 
gia, dated February 28, 1843, wi!! show the estima- 
tion in which the Companion is held by a family 
where it has long been read :— 


To Tue Epiror oF THE Youtn’s Companion. 


Some three years or more, have elapsed, since 
we have paid oursubscription to your invaluable . 
pablicauar Weekly, during that time, has your 

ittle messenger gladdened the hearts of our chil- q 
dren, and often has it spread the smile of interest 

and of joy over the faces of some ‘little wander- 
ers,” whom, we have occasionally gathered to- 
gether, during the Spring and Summer months, 
into a Sabbath school. From our first acquain- 
tance with the Companion, we have always felt 
the strongest desire to encourage, with our hum- 
ble means, your truly Christian and patriotic ef- 
fort to advance the highest and best interest of 
the rising generation. %: be 

Your paper has been the companion of our 
children so long and with so much advantage to 
them, that we hope no slight dereliction on the § 
part of either will be allowed to bring about a 
separation. It is read by the parents also with 
no small gratification and profit. They often find 
it a most valuable auxiliary in planning and exe- 
cuting projects of domestic instruction and disci- 
pline. Since we first became parents we have 
desired few things so ardently as to share with 
the patrfarch the exalted commendation bestowed 
upon him by the mouth of Jehovah in Gen. 18, 
19. The constant perusal of your paper has had no 
little agency in giving power and permanency to 
our aspirations upon thishead. Yours, with kin- 
dred publications, cannot fail to exert a powerful 
influence for good over the future destiny of the 
world. in them we think we behold the literat 
fulfilment of that prophecy, Mal. 4. 4.; and we 
rejoice that you and others are bearing a noble 
part, a truly enviable instrumentality in turning 
the hearts of parents to their children, and the 
hearts of children to their parents. To us it is* 
passing strange that any should doubt the benefi- 
cial effects of such a publication’ as yours; and 
yet, such a doubt exists in the minds of some, and 
of some too who are avowed believers in revela- ry 
tion, who claim to be followers of Jesus, and of 
a few who assume to be ambassadors of Christ! 
Have such ever considered what that meaneth 
“Feed my lambs.” John 21.15. Have they 
forgotten that special care over our children was 
to be a distinctive feature of the new dispen- 
sation as foreshadowed by Isaiah, when he says, 
‘¢the lambs he gathers in his arms and carries in 
his bosom?” Ifall thought as they do who oppose 
the efforts row making for juvenile instruction 
in virtue and piety, would not the sheep be stint- 
ed and the lambs starved? We fear that many 
ministers, in other respects pious and efficient, 
are not acting quite up to their duty on this sub- 
ject.. Many seem to think duty is ended when 
they have fed the sheep, and they overlook 
the lambs entirely. It is our sober conviction 
that not more than one in an hundred min- 
isters of the various denominations in this 

art of our country ever thinks of feeding the 
ambs of his flock, or to speak withouta figure ev- 
er attempts to preach to children. Why, this isso, 
we do not understand. Perhaps one reason is that 
they think the expressions “‘ feed my lambs,” and 
“feed my sheep,” are identical in meaning, and 
that exactly the same duty is prescribed in each: 
Whatever may be the reason, the fact is undenia- 
ble, that, in ninety nine cases out of an hundred, 
the preaching thatour children hear is not bread 
to them but a stone. This deficiency is supplied 
to some extent in some places by Sabbath Schools 
and Sabbath School books, and by such papers, as 
that which we believe to be your delightful task 
to edit. ‘ 

In the foregoing observations you will perceive 
some of the reasons why we expect to continue 
our subscription; and we conclude by wishing 
that many thousands of our American youth may 
reap the benefits from your paper which we con- 
fidently anticipate for our children. 

Yours respectfully G. M.D. 





